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**While we were talking two boys rede past driving a bunch of cattle. 


They 


had real cowboy saddles and lassos ’n everything. Gee, those boys could ride!’’ 


Nicholas Graham on Tongue River 


AST summer Grandfather Graham took 
Jim and me to Yellowstone Park 






and on the way back we stopped off 
at Billings, Montana, and went to the Fair. 
were passing between stalls of fruit and vegetables 


As we 


Grandfather began to get excited. 

“Wonderful!” he cried. “Just look at that!” 

“What?” we asked, gazing at the big potatoes and 
cabbages. “What is wonderful?” 

“Why, don’t you see,” said Grandfather, pointing to 
a placard, “these were grown by Cheyenne Indian boys 
at Tongue River in their 4H Clubs. Fifty years ago 
these Cheyennes were scalping us whenever they got 
the chance. Now they are exhibiting with the best of 
us. I call that wonderful!” 

It was the vegetables which gave Grandfather the 
hunch to take us to the Custer Battlefield. “What’s 
that?” we asked. 

“It’s the spot where General Custer and his soldiers 
were surrounded and killed by the Sioux and the Chey- 
enne Indians fifty years ago,” he told us. 

The 


next morning we all took an early train to Crow and 


Jim and I were wild to see a real battlefield. 


walked from the station about two miles to the top of 
a hill where there is a great white monument in memory 
of the battle. Grandfather said it happened when he 
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was ten and his brother Nick was twelve. 
They lived on a Connecticut farm, and 
their favorite game was Indians hunting 
buffalo. In those days every family had a buffalo 
skin as a winter laprobe. 
used to mask under theirs by turns and go tearing 


Grandfather and his brother 


round and round the barn while the other one shot a 
quiverful of arrows. A buffalo hide is so tough that an 
arrow cannot pierce it, so if they kept their heads and 
hands well under, there was no danger of being hurt. 

They had an uncle in the army and he was out West 
When he 
wrote he always told exciting things which he thought 


on the great plains with General Custer. 
would please the boys. And when he came home he 
brought them arrow heads and war clubs and beaded 
moccasins. That gave them hints for their games, and 
they thought they knew a lot about the Indians. But 
they didn’t think of them as men, only as warriors and 
hunters who dressed in skins and lived in wigwams. 

One summer day they were playing in the orchard, 
whooping and yelling and letting the arrows fly, when 
their father came running toward them with uplifted 
hands. 

“Stop, boys!” he cried, and as he leaned over the 
stone wall they saw that his face was white and stern. 
“Your Uncle Owen has been killed by the Indians.” 


Volume 7, May, 1926, Number 9, 
under Act of March 


authorized January 3, 1921. 


That was June 15, 1876. 
was in all the papers with great headlines.—Terrible 
massacre, General Custer and his men wiped out! 
They never knew what happened to their uncle; only 


The next day the news 


that he went down with all the others when the white 
men were ambushed by the red skins. 

Grandfather said they never played their game again 
and they grew up with a feeling of fear and hatred 
toward the Indians. People talked a great deal of 
protecting the white man. Yet the Indians needed pro- 
tection, too. Just because everyone owned a buffalo lap- 
robe or coat, buffalo were growing scarcer and scarcer, 
Indians poorer and poorer. 
over the plains and 
opening farm lands 
which were taken up by the 
The Indians had 
always lived from the chase and 


and the Railroads were 
pushing 


up rich 
white men. 


knew nothing of raising wheat 
and potatoes. 

We felt terribly thrilled and 
proud to think that we had had 
a relative in that very battle. 
But it was hard to imagine the 
country rough and wild enough 
for Indians to 
There are splendid roads run- 


ambush in. 


ning through it, and right be- 
We 
could see for miles around, and 
there 


low us was the railway. 


telling 
just what happened ; “The ridge 
along which Custer advanced,” 
“The road which Reno took.” 


were signboards 


“Who was Reno?” we asked. 
“He was the general who was 
to have joined Custer here, but 
he came too late,” said Grand- 
father. “Custer had only a few 
hundred men. 


t is 


He would not have advanced if he had 
known how many thousands of Indians were hiding in 
the thickets below the ridge. You see, the Cheyennes 
had joined the Sioux against us. The Crow Indians, 
another tribe, were our friends and scouted for the 
U. S. Army.” 

On our way up to the battlefield we had passed 
through the Crow Agency and had seen many Crow 
Indians, enormous men with dark faces, but they were 
dressed just like white men and doing the same sort 
of things. We were much disappointed, for we had 
hoped for buffalo shields and tomahawks. 

“Where did Custer start from?” asked Jim. 

“T’'ll take you there,” said Grandfather, “if you boys 
will promise to remember that the Cheyenne boys lost 
their great uncles and grandfathers, too; and more than 
that, their grandmothers and their homes. It was fear 
which made us fight, fear on both sides—and the In- 
dians were fighting for the safety of those they loved 
just as surely as we were.” 








**D’ Albert Seminole, one of the Cheyenne boys at Busby. 
All of the boys there play basket ball like anything.’’ 


By car we followed the ridge along which Custer 
had marched, and the signboards told us that we were 
going toward Tongue River. We found that Tongue 
River is the name of the whole Cheyenne Reservation, 
and that there are three stations on it. The first is 
Busby. It was from there that Custer started on his 
And what do you think stands on the spot 
where he broke camp? A big government boarding 
school of four brick buildings. 

We got out and while Grandfather was talking with 
the head teacher we saw a group of boys watching us. 
They wore overalls and big straw hats and had hoes in 
their hands. I wanted to be nice to them, so I walked 

up and said “Hello!” They just stood and locked 
at us without moving a muscle. 


march. 


I thought they 
didn’t understand so I said “How?” At that they 
all burst out laughing. “How’s yourself?” they 
Jim told 
them that we had seen their prize vegetables at 


cried. After that we made friends. 
the Fair, and they showed us where they were 
grown. They had a Junior Red 
Cross garden, too, where they 
grew for 
who had no gardens of their 
own. 


vegetables Indians 
The girls of the school 
put up vegetables and made 
pickles for the winter. 

While we were talking a boy 
rode past driving a bunch of 
Our friends told us 
that they did the same thing 
every evening, for they had 
charge of the school herd, which 
had to be corralled at milking 
time. 


steers. 


They got out their ponies to 
show us and they had real cow- 
boy saddles and lassos ’n every- 
thing. Gee, those boys could ride! 
We stayed to lunch at Busby and it was a grand 
meal, all from the school farm, even the brown bread 
and butter. There was lots of milk and cream cheese 
and spiced watermelon rinds put up by the girls, and 
bacon and eggs and potatoes and corn and blackberry 
pie. We hated to leave Busby, but we wanted to visit 
sirney, too, and that was sixty-five miles away at the 
other end of the Reservation. There were no trees at 
susby, except the cottonwoods, which had been planted 
in front of the school. The hills were bare and brown 
and there were strange rocks which looked like wig- 
wams, pink and orange and white and gray. It made 
you want to explore. 

At Birney it was quite different. We had to pass 
through great pine forests and over mountains and 
streams to get to it, and we found the school set in 
meadows near a river. They say that in winter it is 
very lonely, because the snow cuts them off from the 


rest of the world for months. 
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There is only a little day school at Lirney, but it is 
a live wire. The pupils have lots of fun together. 
They can play basket ball like anything, and they have 
a school song of their own which they sing to the tune 
of “jingle, jingle.” They belong to the 4H Clubs, too, 
and send things to the Fairs at Billings and Lame Deer. 
‘The day we were there the girls were canning tomatoes 
for school lunches. 

The head teacher, Mr. Gray, gave me this snapshot, 
which he had taken of his own little boy and some of 
It seems to say, “Fifty years ago 
And that’s 
the way Jim and I felt, not only about the Birney chil- 
dren, but about all the Cheyenne Indians. By this 
time we had forgotten that they were Indians or that 


the school children. 
we were enemies, but now we are friends!” 


we had killed each other’s ancestors on the Custer 
battlefield. 

sut when we got to Lame Deer the people were 
The 


government buildings and the trading stores are there 


more what we had thought Indians would be like. 


and the older Indians come from all over the Reserva- 
tion to ‘trade their ponies, their skins and their bead 
work for blankets and coffee and sugar. The men 
wore high felt hats with strings of shells and beads 
wound around them and their hair in braids falling in 
front of their ears. The women were wrapped in 
bright blankets with babies on their backs and big 
silver ear rings. Everybody wore moccasins, and 
everyone, even the little girls, rode horseback like cow- 
boys. Sometimes there were two or three children on 
one horse. 

The Cheyennes used to be well off, but now they are 
very poor, because they lost all their cattle in a blizzard 
some years ago. 


There are two Red Cross Nurses at Lame Deer and 
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The head teacher’s little boy and two of 
the Cheyenne school children at Birney 


they told us that on Saturday afternoons during the 
winter as crowd into their 
bungalow came to look at books and play with toys 


which had been sent them by friends. 


many children as could 
Now they are 

It is 
going to be a big log house where lots of children can 
gather to learn and to have a good time. 


going to have a community center in Lame Deer. 


That gave Jim and me an idea. We wanted to get 
home quick and tell the Juniors in our school about it, 
so that we could do something to help furnish the new 
community house. We knew we could send books 
and paint boxes, and games (like checkers and fox 
and geese and dominoes) and jig-saws and dolls and 
toys. Of course, if we had money enough in our 
service chest we might buy material for curtains or 
pillow tops, which the girls could make up. 


Grand- 
father says that even if we have no money and no 
things we can build a monument of friendship over the 
Custer battlefield and that will be better than one of 
white granite. 


TIE old shield in this picture 

is made of two thicknesses of 
buffalo hide. You can see the arrow 
marks and blood stains on it. The 
heavy war club is of smooth stone 
grooved for the braided horsehair 
binding it to the handle. The toma- 
hawk is for use in ceremonial 
dances, for it is of soft stone with 
a blunt edge. On one side is a pic- 
tograph showing how its owner 
fought another man, and on the 
other are drawings of his rifle and 
spear and of horseshoes, showing 
how many horses took part. The 
peace pipe is of black pipestone, 
carved into a design filled with 
melted lead. 


Kachinas of Hopi-Land 


Ellen McBryde Brown 


F YOU lived in Hopi-land, where the villages are 
perched up on three rocky shelves, or mesas, that 
rise high above the Arizona desert, creatures like 

these pictures would not look strange to you at all. For 
during half the year men dressed in such queer ways 
are often seen in the streets. ‘They represent Kachinas, 
the spirits of ancestors who departed from everyday 
life long, long ago. 

The old men and women of the tribe, who treasure 
the ancient traditions, say that their race was created 
in the marvelous gorge of the Grand Canyon and that 
at death their souls go to the sacred San Francisco 
Peaks. They say, too, that the Kachinas used to come 
back from the Peaks and dance in the village squares 
and pray for rain. At the end of six months they 
would return to their home in the mountains. Being 
good spirits, they had great influence with the Supreme 
Power. Now the actual 
Kachinas come no more, but in their stead men dressed 
up and masked in various ways act for them in praying 
for rain and crops and other good things for the vil- 
lages. 


But all that was long ago. 


The Kachinas appear first in December. This is a 


sacred month, a time of peace on earth and good will 






to men. The 

yw people ex- 

wna, ) change greet- 
x a ai ings and 
~ make pres- 


ents to each other of 
downy eagle feathers 
and long pine needles 
PUTeUTET TT, > tied to cotton strings. 
; When we 
are having 
our Christ- 
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children. 


This Kachina takes part in cere- 
monies and with his switches 
sometimes punishes disobedient 
The one above is called 
the Santa Claus Kachina. 
presents Hopi dolls to the children 



























mas holidays, the Hopi 
are celebrating the time 
when the winter sun sets 
farthest south. They 
say he is in his “south 
house,” which is a notch 
in the Elden Mesa near 
Flagstaff. In the kivas, 
the underground 
rooms for rites and 
ceremonies, all kinds 
of dramas are played, 
while in the streets 
there is one public 
dance in which the Ka- 
chinas have a big part. 
Ears of seed corn, 
blessed for fertility, are 
distributed and every- 
body feasts and is happy. 

If you were a Hopi 
lad you would probably 
dread the 
February, for that is the 
month of initiation and 
the ferocious “floggers.” 


coming of 


These Kachinas were painted by 

children of the Oraibi Day School 

on the Hopi Reservation in Arizona. 

They were loaned us by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs 


Every Hopi boy must 
join one of the brother- 
hoods or societies of his 
tribe, and when he is 
initiated he is soundly whipped by a Kachina with 
yucca switches. 

Much better do the children of the mesa towns en- 
joy the ceremony in which the Great Plumed Serpent, 
who controls all the waters of the earth, is the chief 
actor. This comes in March. Down in the different 
kivas, for many days beforehand, rehearsals are held, 
masks are painted, and the men weave the ceremonial 
kilts and belts, putting in sacred symbols which are not 
for the women to understand. When everything 
is ready, all go down the ladder into the kiva, 
which is to be the theater. It may be lighted by 
big, hanging oil lamps, borrowed from the trad- 
er’s store, or only by a fire in the middle. Every 
now and then the lights are turned low or the 
fire is surrounded by blankets, so that the packed 
kiva is in darkness. Then the lights go on again 
and the stage is all set for a new act. On the 
floor is a tiny cornfield with sand and furrows 
and little hills of pottery with sprouted corn in 
He them. Behind this field is a cloth screen with 
figures of human beings, clouds, lightning, and 
corn plants painted upon it. In it are six open- 
ings covered with flaps. On each side of the 
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screen several masked one of whom is 
dressed as a woman. She stands for the Mother of 


all the Kachinas,* and has a tray of meal and an ear 


are men, 


of corn, As the hoarse sound of a gourd horn echoes 
through the kiva, the flaps in the screen are drawn up 
and through the openings appear the heads of serpents 
with popping eyes, feather crests, horns and red 
tongues. These images thrust out their painted bodies, 
which sway in time to wild music, and dart this way 
and that. 


imitation cornfield into a heap. 


Suddenly they bend down and sweep the 
The Mother of all 
the Kachinas offers her corn and meal to the plumed 
serpents, and prayers are made to them as the music 
grows more weird and wild. Then the images of the 
serpents are drawn back through the flaps, the kiva is 
darkened, and another act is prepared. 

Sometimes back 
of the cornfield are two big pottery vases. 


The acts vary from year to year. 
At a sig- 
nal, the covers fly back as if by magic, and two ser- 
pents come out of them, swoop down over the corn- 
field, struggle with each other, and then withdraw into 
the jars again. 
the serpents. 


Sometimes masked men wrestle with 
In the dim light of the kiva the cords by 
which the snakes are pulled about cannot be seen, and 
the effect is wonderfully real. 

The children love the times when marionettes are 
used for the act of the Maiden Corn Grinders. Two 
dolls, dressed as Hopi maidens, are in front of the 





*The little girl in the calendar picture for May is holding the mask 
worn by this Kachina. 


Before them are little slabs and stones, such 
as those used by the women every day in grinding the 
corn. Then, all at once, the dolls come to life and 
begin to go through all the motions of crushing the 
hard grain. They bend back and forth, and occasion- 
ally they raise their hands and rub meal on their faces, 
just as the Hopi grinders do in real life. Their jointed 
arms work most industriously. 


screen. 


The children in the 
audience squirm and giggle with delight. 

The end of July is the time of the Kachinas’ fare- 
well. Kachinas in rich and varied costumes and mar- 
velous masks parade the streets. Facing each other in 
two long lines, they sing and dance to music furnished 
by rasping the shoulder blades of sheep over notched 
sticks placed on wooden sounding boxes. They make 
jokes with the crowd, they turn about and about. They 
have brought great loads of corn, beans, melons, and 
peaches, and these are given to the children, as well 
as dolls, bows, and arrows. At the end, the whole pro- 
cession winds away to take gifts to a shrine outside 
the town, and sacred pine wreaths are hung on pointed 
rocks at the edge of the mesa. The children will see 
the Kachinas no more until the sun drops down into 
his ‘ But now their mothers 
their homes the little figures 
carved from cottonwood and brilliantly painted in imi- 
tation of the masked After the Kachinas 
have returned to the Peaks, the children may play with 
these dolls, but in December, back the little images 


will go, to stay for six months in their niches. 


‘south house” once again. 
take from the walls of 


dancers. 


Tickety~Tickety-T ock 


From the New Zealand Red Cross Bulletin” 


Illustration by Catherine Lewis 
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Tickety-tickety-tock, 

Nearly two by the old church clock! 
“O,” said the mouse, 

“What a funny old house!” 


Tickety-tickety-tock. 


Tickety-tickety-tock, 

The mouse ran into the clock, 
The cat saw her go, 

And waited below, 


Tickety-tickety-tock. 


Tickety-tickety-tock, 

The mouse came out of the clock, 
The cat and the mouse 

Ran away from the house, 
Tickety-tickety-tock. 
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Masha, Treska and Susanne found the mushrooms growing thickly among the flowers along the edges of the woods 


The Lost Brook 


HEN Masha came to visit her 
cousins in the mountains of 

Slovakia, Treska thought she 
had never seen such beautiful clothes as those which 
Masha wore, and Masha thought she had never seen 
She 


herself came from a land bright with wheat fields, 


so sad a village as the one in which Treska lived. 


where the pink and white poppies grow shoulder high, 
and where the little plastered houses are gaily painted, 
and have red-tiled roofs. 

Here a cold rain was falling and the mist swept low 
over forests of black fir. Masha did not know that 
these forests cover beautiful mountains. She saw only 
their gray edges, caught and torn on the tops of the 
dark trees. The houses were all of wood, unpainted, 
and built like log cabins, except that they had broad 
eaves and high-shingled roofs. The spaces between 
the logs were whitewashed so that, looking down upon 
the village as the girls came over the hill, it seemed a 
collection of striped black-and-white boxes with pointed 
covers. 

But once inside Treska’s house, it was as cosy as 
possible, with geraniums in the windows, a pendulum 
clock, bright plates on the wall, and blue-and-red check- 


Anna Milo Upjohn 


Illustrations by the Author 


ered coverings over the feather beds, 
which were piled nearly to the low, 
beamed ceiling. There were benches on 
two sides of the room and a table set with soup plates. 

Treska’s father was by no means a poor man. He 
owned large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. Dur- 
ing the summer months he lived in a shepherd’s hut 
across the valley, where he had a great sheepfold on 
the edge of the forest. Sometimes the whole family 
went to the hut and camped out there for days at a 
time. 

The next morning Masha’s aunt suggested that the 
two girls should go mushroom hunting for the day and 
spend the night at the hut. It was a glorious day. 
Masha stood speechless at the sight of jagged moun- 
tain peaks glistening with snow in all their crevices, 
their tops veiled in cloud. Below, the blue-black for- 
ests spread down to the fields where the patches of 
grain and corn and plowed ground looked like a rag 
carpet spread over the hills. The fields were full of 
flowers and the mushrooms grew thickly among them 
along the edges of the woods. 

Passing through the fields, they met Janko, Treska’s 
brother, guarding sheep, and with him Susanne, a little 
girl from the village. 
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“Come on,” called Treska, “we’re going up the hill 
to pick strawberries.” 

Janko shook his head. “Can’t leave the sheep,” he 
said. He was a licensed shepherd now, and very proud 
of the brass badge which he wore pinned to the front 
of his tunic with a long thorn. 

But Susanne joined them, and together the three 
girls climbed slowly up to a high, cleared piece of land 
where the strawberries grew thick and red around the 
old, gray stumps. Across the clearing quietly slipped 
a wee brook, as clear as the sky, but so hidden that 
Masha nearly stepped into it before she saw it. 

Stooping to take a 
drink, she was startled 
to see that the brook 
came suddenly to an end. 
It did not spread into a 
pool, for the grass was 
quite dry all about it and 
there was no hole in the 
ground visible. The 
brook simply disap- 
peared! But dipping her 
hand into the water, 
Masha felt it drawn 
gently downward, so the 
brook must have gone 
underground. 

“T know,” said Treska, 
wisely, “it must have run 
into an underground 
river. They say there 
are such rivers in these 
mountains— perhaps 
lakes, too.” 

“Let’s go into the 
woods and eat our 
lunch,” said Masha. 

Turning a bend in the 
path, they came ab- 
ruptly upon a tiny hut. 
Close to it, in a bare 
wall of rock, was the entrance to a deep, black cavern. 

They approached the hut. The door stood open, but 
the one room was empty. Cautiously, then, they turned 
toward the cave and were met at the entrance by a 
breath of deadly chill. They saw 4 vaulted space like 
the porch of a church, and beyond it a high wooden 
gate which stood ajar. Peering between the bars, they 
could make out a long hall-way in the rock, vanishing 
into darkness, but with a walk of planks as far as they 
could see. 

“Why, I do believe,” said Treska, “that this is the 
famous cave in the mountain which people come to 
see. Susanne, we ought to show it to Masha.” 

The three girls slipped through the gate and pat- 
tered timidly into darkness. A continuous dropping 
from the roof wet their shoulders as though they had 
been caught in a shower of rain, and their bare feet 
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Janko shook his head. ‘‘] can’t leave the sheep,’’ he said 


were covered with mud, in spite of the board walk. 
It was very cold. For a time the light from the mouth 
of the cavern served to show them the rocky walls. 
Then they turned a corner and felt rather than saw 
that they had entered a vast room, for they were star- 
ing into a thick darkness, more impenetrable than 
night. It was warmer here, and the ground was firm 
and dry under their feet, but somewhere there was a 
dropping of water, with never a splash. Except for 
this, a terrible silence seemed to cover the children and 
to close them in. 

At last Susanne could bear it no longer. 

“Hello,” she cried, 
nervously. 

And instantly, from 
all sides, came a chorus 
of voices: “Hello, hello, 
hello!” 

The girls fled down 
the dark passage toward 
the sunlight, which they 
could see through the 
bars. As they ran, their 
courage mounted until 
they threw themselves 
breathless and laughing 
against the gate. It held 
fast! It was locked. 
They shook it, screaming 
frantically for help. But 
there was no answer. 
The gate had been well 
built to keep people out 
of the dangerous cave. 
It reached to the roof, 
and now someone had 
securely locked it while 
the children had been 
exploring. 

“Let’s go back to the 
end of the passage where 
it is dry,” said Treska. 
“We can still see the gate. There may be’a party of 
people in the cave now and, if there is, they must come 
out this way.” 

Treska tried hard to believe what she said, but she 
did not know whether any one would come that day 
or, indeed, for many days. 

“Of course, those were only echoes back there, 
weren’t they?” said Masha, fearfully. 

“Of course,” said Treska. 

Suddenly they heard a sound deep in the cave, and 
then a faint glow like a little cloud appeared at a great 
distance. But, as it rapidly increased and broke into 
points of light moving among dark objects, the children 
realized that a procession of people carrying lighted 
tapers was approaching. The procession wound slowly 
down a slippery staircase of wood, the guide leading 
the way with a big torch. 
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This was a party of every-day people, wrapped in 
warm coats and furs, who had been visiting the far 
interior of the cave. As they came forward, holding 
their lighted tapers high, more and more of the won- 
ders of the cave were revealed: gleaming columns, low- 
hanging arches, and lofty vaulting grew out of the 
darkness like a fairy palace. 

Clinging together at the entrance, the three little girls 
gazed breathlessly at their undreamed-of surroundings, 
and Masha, spellbound, saw what looked like a little 
frozen brook. As though carved in white stone, it 
flowed down the wall, spreading out in beautiful sea- 
weed forms along its edges, and from the tips of each 
leaf hung a drop as white as pearl—hung, and then, 
with a tiny sigh, fell into the shadows below. 

“The lost brook!” gasped Masha. 

The guide turned quickly, throwing the light of his 
torch full upon them. He grumbled a great deal, 
knowing that his assistant was to blame for not at once 
having locked the gate behind the party, but the people 
were moving on and the children hurried with them. 

When they were free, they scampered like rabbits 
through the woods and out into the warm, bright fields. 

And then, suddenly, something caught in Masha’s 
throat. The brook was still shut away from all these 
things, in a world of silence and darkness and deadly 
chill. 

That evening Treska’s father made a fire on‘ the 
earthen floor of the hut and Janko brought water to 





Masha and 
Treska peeled potatoes and spread mushrooms to toast 


fill the black pot which hung above it. 


on the hot stones. The smoke rose in a blue cloud to 
the roof and found its way out through holes in the 
thatch. From the rafters hung bunches of red peppers 
and golden corn, and over the fire, tied in a white cloth, 
a big cheese made from sheep’s milk was being smoked. 

Masha told Janko of the lost brook. 

“We heard the dropping of its tears long before we 
saw it,” she said. “I suppose it went down to explore, 
just as we did, and then couldn’t get out.” 

“Oh, no,”’ answered Janko stolidly, “it was just run- 
ning across the field, trying to get down to the big 
stream in the valley, when it came to the hole and fell 
in. But,” he added kindly, “if you feel so badly about 
it, we'll go up there tomorrow and turn the brook’s 
course.” 

Masha sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, what a splendid idea, Janko!” she cried. 

Janko glowed. ‘“That’s what we’ll do,” he said en- 
thusiastically. I'll drive the sheep up there to pasture 
and we'll build a dam and make the brook run down 
hill on the outside instead of on the inside.” 

And then, because the hut was so small, they all 
rushed outside and danced wildly in the starlight, while 
the potatoes bobbed in the pot and the sheep bleated 
drowsily from the fold, and the shadows of the forest 
crowded closer and closer around them. 


The Traffic Cop 


Anna Medary 


Illustration by Catherine Lewis 








On this corner now | stand, 
With my whistle in my hand, 


With my sign to “GO” or “STOP,” 


For I am the traffic “cop.” 


Coasters, bikes, and skate-mobiles, 
Must be careful of their wheels, 


Must let people pass this way 
Without accidents today, 


Or I'll catch them; they will see 
That they can’t skoot way past me, 


That they can’t do as they like, 
With their coaster, or their bike, 


That they must just “GO” or “STOP”- 
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Minding me, the traffic “cop 
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He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 
For the dear God who loveth us— 


He made and loveth all. 
—Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


THE CHRIST OF THE ANDES 

WAY up in the cold and rocky 
A Andes is a statue that stands 
peace between two nations once on the verge of war. 


heights of the 
for everlasting 


Twenty-five years ago Chile and Argentina were in 
a hot dispute over their boundary line. For a time 


it looked as if they would surely fight about it. And 
then, on Easter Sunday, when hundreds were gathered 
in the churches, Bishop Benavente, of Argentina, gave 
his people a message he had long been preparing. He 
asked the Argentinians to stop building warships and 
drilling armies and to become friends with their neigh- 
After all their fighting, said he, they would not 
know who was right, but only which one had the big- 
It was a great 
sermon, and news ot it crossed the Andes and came 
He took up the 


bors. 
gest army and the biggest battleships. 


to the ears of Bishop Java, of Chile. 
same message and the two bishops walked from town 
to town and village to village, urging peace instead of 
Finally, through their influence, the disputed 
question was turned over to the King of England, who 
had no part in it. It was peacefully settled and the 


war. 


two South American countries promised that after this 
they would always settle quarrels by talking them over 
and, necessary, by getting some outsider to make 
the decision. 

Then Senora Angela de Costa suggested that, to 
commemorate this great event, a statue of Christ be 
raised on the top of the Andes, right on the boundary 
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More than $100,000 was raised, 
mostly by the women of Chile and Argentina. And, 
in 1903, a statue was made from bronze cannon taken 


line once in dispute. 


when Argentina was fighting for independence from 
Spain. It was a great figure of Christ, with one hand 
stretched out in blessing over the two countries and 
the other holding a cross. 

The statue was taken by train as far up the steep 
mountainside as the strongest engine could draw it. 
Then mounted on gun carriages, drawn by 
But where the road was too rough and steep 
even for mules, it was dragged up with ropes by sol- 


it was 
mules. 


diers and sailors. 

Crowds flocked to the unveiling. They spent the 
night on the mountain, and the Argentinians camped 
on the Chilean side of the border and the Chileans on 
the Argentine side to show that they were friends. 
When the covering dropped from the statue, a great 
shout echoed through the mountains. At sunset, when 
the ceremonies were over, the people knelt and prayed 
that the whole world might be at peace as they were. 
As they started home they turned for a last glance 
back at the great figure of good will. The last rays of 
the sun lighted the words engraved upon its pedestal: 

“These mountains will crumble into dust sooner 
than the people of the Argentine and of Chile will 
break the peace which, at the feet of Christ, the Re- 
deemer, they have given their word to keep,” 


“MY OWN DEAR MUMMY" 
M' YTHER’S Day has been adopted from the United 


States in several European countries. In Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Poland it is a special day 
for Juniors, for the Junior Red Cross introduced it in 
those countries. 
to mothers, 


It is a special time for making gifts 
and sometimes the school children give 
parties to which their mothers are invited and at which 
the gifts are presented. Last year, in a school in Buda- 
pest, the children had spent weeks in thinking up ways 
of earning money for presents, and hours in buying 
them. The week before the party, the Red Cross hour 
was devoted to writing letters to their mothers. The 
teachers promised a prize for the nicest one. It went to 
a fair little girl who was the eldest of four children 
of a widow. Her mother worked in a cotton mill, 
and it was hard, indeed, to make both ends meet in 
that household. This is the letter 
My own DEAR Mummy: 


I am so poor that I cannot buy anything for you. But wait. 
I shall work so hard that I shall become the best seamstress 
of the whole town of Budapest. And I shall earn such a great 
deal of money that I will buy you a house with a wonderful 
garden. I will give you anything you need, and you shall do 
nothing the whole day but stay in your wonderful garden and 
cut the wonderful flowers, and put them into vases of red and 
blue glass. 


Later, she added this postscript: 


Skip the first line, Mummy dear. It is no longer true. be- 
cause I have won Aunt Eva's prize, and teacher has bought 
beautiful black sateen, and I am making an apron for you. 
So you will get your present like all the other Mothers on 
Mother’s Day. 


Up-to-Date Bird Architects 


Maude Wood Henry 


HE Baltimore oriole has the reputation of being 

one of the finest nest builders in the world. She 

usually selects for her home site the end of a 
branch of some tall shade tree, often an elm, standing 
on a lawn or roadside. Grasses, plant fiber, string and 
bits of cloth and 
horsehair are 
deftly woven to- 
gether into-a 
purse-like struc- 
ture, or bag, six 
or seven inches 
deep. This is 
lined with finer 
such 
as wool, to make 
a soft cradle for 


materials, 





a ae Vane 


Birds like roofs over their heads as 
well as we do and are not averse 
to sun-parlors and verandas 





the babies. 

But safe and 
cozy as the nest- 
lings seem, stowed away at the bottom of the swinging 
cradle-bag, the time comes when its depth presents diffi- 
culties hard to overcome. Many a youngster tumbles 
to the ground when trying to take a peep at the out- 
side world. Then the parent birds get terribly excited, 
for they can’t get it back again and there are prowling 
cats and other bird enemies to fear, unless the little 
fellow can manage to make his own way back to the 
nest, a feat which he occasionally is able to accomplish. 

Mrs. Gene _ Stratton-Porter, 
who made a lifelong study of 
birds, found an oriole which had 
evidently thought out some of 
these difficulties, for she made 
her nest with a little window in it. 
Mrs. Porter said that this oriole 
showed more reasoning power 
than she had ever seen reported 
about any bird in a natural his- 
tory book. The bird had to real- 
ize the dangers and discomforts 
of her usual nest—how it kept 
her shut in while she was brooding and how it left her 
no means of escape if she were attacked from above. 
Moreover, she had to decide on the best way to remedy 
the drawbacks of her old home. 

Several years later, while working in the woods near 
her cabin, Mrs. Porter found another oriole’s nest with 
a window, which showed that the window idea is be- 
ginning to take root among this species. Maybe, after 
awhile there will be a whole generation of orioles which 
will build windows in their nests. Just think what 


useful purposes this latest invention in oriole nest build- 





A baby wood thrush calling for his breakfast 


ing serves. It provides a lookout for the mother bird 
while she is brooding, and later gives the babies fresh 
air, and so does away with the stuffiness of a nestful . 
of children. Then, when they are ready for their first 
sight-seeing expedition, the window makes an easy exit 
for them. 

Another woman naturalist, Mrs. Sydney Meyer, 
made a still greater discovery about the oriole. Mrs. 
Meyer found her oriole’s nest in a woodbine vine near 
her home in San Diego, California. Both the old birds 
had built it, the male helping to gather the palm fiber, 
and the female doing the weaving. Fourteen days 
from the time that the mother began brooding, three 
baby birds were observed fast asleep in the daintiest 
of cradles. In two weeks’ time they were almost fully 
fledged. Then the mother bird evidently decided that 
she needed more room in which to rear her children. 
So she planned and designed a hammock, where one 
of the young birds could sit and at the same time be 
near the nest. The hammock was woven of palm fibers 
and was three and a half inches wide and eight inches 
When completed it looked much like the dolls’ 
hammocks sold in the toy stores. Both birds worked a 
One end was fast- 
ened to the rim of the nest; the other was securely 
tied to a branch of the woodbine. In this tiny ham- 
mock the mother oriole deposited one of her babies and 
there it stayed for a week, faithfully guarded. The 
April breezes swung it to and fro and little miss or 
master oriole had a splendid time 
of it, much better, in fact, than 
its brothers or sisters in the deep 
pocket. 

Commenting on this, Albert 
Stillman, the “Bird Man,” of San 
Diego, says: “This oriole built 
this hammock knowing for what 
purpose she intended using it, 
and, as was the case with Mrs. 
Porter’s oriole, it required 
thought to plan and construct it.” 
What may happen next in the 
Will the more advanced members of the 


long. 


day and a half at its construction. 


bird world? 
feathered families go on thinking up improvements on 
the old methods of nest building, and shall we see ad- 
ditional comforts and attractions in the nests of the 
future? Many a bird prefers a bird house made by 
humans to its own rough structure of mud, grasses, 
strings and bits of wool and cloth. It has been proved 
that birds like roofs over their heads as well as we do; 
that they are partial to several rooms, a different one 
for each brood; that they insist on good ventilation and 


are not averse to sun-parlors, verandas, chimney pieces, 
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and so on. Bird-house builders, at any rate, seem to 
think so, and are constantly adding little frills and con- 
veniences to the homes they make for the birds. Joseph 
H. Dodson, president of the American Audubon Asso- 
ciation, who has designed bird houses for the past 
quarter of a century, says that birds appreciate little 
niceties and that he has learned from observation that 
they are quickly won to a house that contains a small 
A bit of 
red cedar is an added attraction, maybe because of the 


mirror made from a piece of shiny metal. 


nice smell of the wood, though he has not been able 


to find out exactly why the birds like it. But both the 


Currants of Good : Will 


E have had a fine example lately of the circula- 
tion of good will among Juniors of different 
lands. 
boxes sent from America to children in Greece got the 


More than a year ago the Christmas 


Greek Red Cross interested in having a Junior branch, 
Now they have a very live one indeed. And just about 
Christmas time this year we received a cable from 
Athens, saying that the Greek Juniors were sending 
over five thousand small boxes of Greek currants for 
The 


currants did not arrive in time for that, to be sure, but 


the Christmas puddings of American Juniors. 


they came in due course and were distributed to various 
Junior groups throughout the country. 

The boxes themselves were interesting, for they had 
on them pictures of the Greek flag and of the Temple 
at Delphi. Various things were done with the gracious 
gift. In Grand Haven, Michigan, for instance, they 
were used as part of a Junior Red Cross display in a 
store window and then made into cookies, which were 
served at a Junior tea. 
being used in a window display, they were made up into 
heart-shaped cookies and distributed among the pupils 
on Valentine’s Day, and some were made into hatchet- 
shaped cookies for Washington’s Birthday. Letters of 
thanks were written by many schools to the Greek Red 
Cross, enclosing snapshots like the one from Richmond, 
Indiana. In some places 
items about the currants 
were furnished to the 
local papers by boys or 
girls responsible for see- 
ing that Junior doings 
get into the newspapers. 
After the teacher in a 
school in Houlton, Maine, 
had talked about the cur- 
rants and how the Greek 
Juniors are interested in 
doing the same kinds of 


In Richmond, Indiana, after 


things as are the Ameri- 
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Apparently the Richmond, Indiana, boys like their 


cookies filled with Greek currants. 
this picture of themselves to the Greek Juniors 


cedar and the mirror go into every bird house he builds. 

Martins, like many city dwellers, flock to apartment 
houses in preference to single dwellings. Mr. Dodson 
says that wrens, which raise two broods a season, and 
bluebirds, which bring up two and three families a 
year, like the four compartment houses that enable 
them to another. Birds 
appear to enjoy “all the comforts of home” and it may 


move from one room to 


be that they will learn in time to contrive some of them 
for themselves. Isn’t it possible that Mrs. Porter’s 
oriole got her idea for a window from some man-made 


bird house she had noticed ? 





Girls of the West Grammar School of Portland, 


Maine, put their currants into cup cakes 


can Juniors, one of the girls suggested that the school 
should send some of the famous Maine potatoesto Greece ! 

In Cedar Rapids, lowa, some of the boxes were sent 
to a children’s home and to the Home for Aged Women. 
In Orange, Texas, they were used in cup cakes, a huge 
box of which went to the ex-service men in the govern- 
ment hospital at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

In Atlanta a contest was held among the junior high 
schools for the three best ways for using the currants. 
The Hoke Smith Junior High School won the prize 
recipes for cookies, sandwiches and bread in which the 
currants were used. Each 
school arranged an ex- 
hibit table for the good 
things made. Later, the 
eatables were sent to a 
children’s home. In the 
portfolios they are mak- 
ing to send to Greece, 
Atlanta Juniors are ex- 
pressing their thanks and 
also asking the Greek 
Juniors to tell how cur- 
rants are cultivated in 


They sent ‘ 
their country. 


Junior Doings at Home and Abroad 


EAR after year the 
Juniors of Lincoln, 
a small town in the 
mountains of northern New 
Hampshire, have kept 
plugging along. Each year 
they have made a contribu- 
tion to the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, and they have 
carried on a local service 
program. They have aided 
two French war orphans, 
who are now educated and 
able to look out for them- 
selves. One of them wrote 
lately: “You have, indeed, helped us through a hard 
But 
now, my brother and I are capable of earning our own 
living. 
letter from time to time.” 
Here are some of the ways in which these New 
Hampshire Juniors have raised money for their Serv- 


period, and we shall always be grateful to you. 


Do not send us anything more than a good 


ice Fund: The seventh and eighth grades gave a min- 
strel show at which fifth and sixth graders, dressed in 
The first 
and second grades had a “Tom Thumb Wedding” in 
the town hall and gave their Junior Red Cross $25 
from the proceeds. The third and fourth grades 
bought two big boxes of soap at wholesale and sold it 
at retail prices. 


Red Cross costumes, sold homemade candy. 


HE quilt on this page has a story: When Miss 

Upjohn was out on the Rosebud Reservation in 
South Dakota last summer, she found that the girls in 
the Indian boarding school at Mission were making 
patchwork quilts to sell for their 
Service Fund. Soon after that, a 
friend of Miss Upjohn’s, principal 
of a school in Maplewood, New 
Jersey, wrote that she wanted to 
start a Junior Red Cross in her 
school when it opened in Septem- 
ber, and asked Miss Upjohn for 
suggestions about things to do. So 
Miss Upjohn wrote back, “Why 
not have your Juniors collect pieces 
and send them out to Rosebud for 
the girls to make into their quilts?” 
The Maplewood Juniors thought 
that was a fine idea, and they said 
they wanted to buy a quilt for their 
rest room. They said, too, that 
they were starting a school museum 
of Indian exhibits and wished to 
get real Indian work for it. The 





Czechoslovakian children enjoying a 
swim provided by their Red Cross 





The quilt made with special 
Indian designs which the Rosebud 
girls sent to Maplewood Juniors 


District of Columbia Jun- 
iors were asked to send in 
pieces too, 
and responded most gener-_ 
ously, so that the school 
has plenty of pieces for lots 
of quilts now. 

The Rosebud girls de- 
cided to surprise the Ma- 
plewood Juniors. Instead 
of making for them a regu- 
lar patchwork quilt like 
those they usually sold, they 
made one with special In- 
This has 
Jersey and this is the letter 


for Rosebud, 


dian designs. 


just been sent on to New 
which went with it: 


The design we used is one that was used on the regalia of 
the warriors in the days of Indian wars. These designs hon- 
ored the warriors by crediting them with heroism and bravery. 
We chose this design for the quilt as a tribute to the brave 
and heroic work of Red Cross Juniors. We are acquainted 
here on the reservation with some of the work the Red Cross 
is doing because Miss Schaub, a Red Cross nurse, is doing 
such good work looking after the health of school children 
and others. We cannot all sign this letter, so the five pupils 
who worked on this quilt sign for the Rosebud Indian School. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FANNY GREYHOUND, 
ALLIE LopcEsKIN, 
Harrie Hatten, 
NeEtuiE RuNwItTH, 
SopHIA FLYINGHoRSE. 


The Maplewood Juniors are collecting books to send 
out to Rosebud. 


N the name of the boys and girls of the Rosebud 
school, Ramona Whitehawk has just written to 
thank the Juniors of Holgate, Ohio, 
for sending them copies of the 


Youth's Companion. She says: 

In our school there are 131 girls and 
137 boys. We have a basketball team of 
girls and a basketball team of boys also. 
We played a game with the girls of Mar- 
tin, the county seat, on March Ist and 
the score was 4 to 30 in our favor. 

In the girls’ building we have a living 
room for the largest girls with tables and 
chairs, where one may write, read or 
play. We spend some time there reading 
your Youth's Companion. We have a 
room next to the living room, where we 
have our radio and our phonograph. The 
girls are divided in four companies ac- 
cording to their ages. 

We have assembly on Sunday night. 
On Monday and Tuesday nights we have 
school from seven to eight o’clock. Some- 
times on Tuesday night we have our man- 
dolin club; on Wednesday night we have 
our literary meeting. We take turns, the 
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Lett: Juniors of the State 
Normal Training School 
in San Diego, California, 
made Easter presents for 
the children in the Helping 
Hand Home. Fourth 
graders made quilt squares 
with ducks and chickens 
on them to be made into 
quilts for the children’s 
cribs. The eighth grade 
boys made toys and chairs. 
ere we see some of the 
things which they made 





Above: Some of the seventy thousand Juniors in the 122 schools 
of Chicago who took part in the spring ‘‘Clean-Up Week’’ 










Above: Small Juniors 
of Cass County, North 
Dakota, with the Fit 
for Service books which 


Above: In Grand Island, Ne- they made in school 


braska, the sixth grade of the 
Platt School has been taking 

lessons in First Aid Left: The Plank 
Road School in Cam- 
eron County, Pennsyl- 
vania, has sixty-seven 
pupils and boasts one 
hundred per cent en- 
rollment in the Junior 


Red Cross 


Below: Eight boys and one girl 

of Fort Bragg, N. C., qualified 

with honors as Red Cross life 

savers. They earned money for 

their badges by selling home-made 

candy to the soldiers stationed at 
the camp 





SS 





There may be bigger life savers at Fort Bragg, On May Day, Junior Red Cross members of the V andiver 
but no more enthusiastic ones than these nine Juniors School in Temple, Texas, took flowers to the hospitals 
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boys have their meeting one Wednesday night and the 
next the girls have theirs. On Thursday night the 
Episcopal boys and girls have a Service League meet- 
ing. On Friday night we are supposed to have a 
social, by companies, each week, but sometimes we 
have basketball games instead. On Saturday night 
we have a moving picture show, and we are all en- 
joying the days as they go by. 

Our people of Rosebud call themselves Lakota or 
Dakota instead of Sioux. Sioux is the white man’s 
name for us. The branch of Lakota people in Rose- 
bud are the Minneconjou Lakotas. 

I am in the sixth grade. There are seventeen boys 
and sixteen girls in our room. The names of the 
girls are: Lilly Clairmont, Nancy Brokenleg, Florence 
Walkingbull, Martha Andrews, Florence Smith, Ellen 
Standingcloud, Alice Clairmont, Mattie Medicine, Nel- 
lie Starboy, Louise Cordier, Esther Bearheels, Martha 
Quickbear, Eva Hawktrack, Jennie Cloud, Laurine 
Rainwater, and myself, Ramona Whitehawk. 

The boys’ names are: Richard Lunderman, Gilbert 
Dillion, Jesse Wright, Byron Beauvais, Isaac Onefeather, James 
Drivinghawk, James First in Trouble, Owen Young, Moses 
Goodshield, Gilbert Eaglefeather, George Rogers, Louis Iron- 
heart, George Ross, Herbert Eaglefeather, Abraham Dillion, 
Alex Littletail, and Noah Foolhawk. 

I thought you would be interested to hear these names, be- 
cause our teacher says Indian names are interesting to other 
people. 


HE Juniors of Norway make and mend clothing 

for distribution to needy families, lend a helping 
hand to sick children and provide flowers for hospitals 
and prisons. One group has established a fund for 
children in danger of having tuberculosis. Norwegian 
schools are corresponding with schools in Canada, the 
United States, Hungary, and Jugoslavia. 


With Great Love 
We Do Dedicate 
This Little Book 
To Our Mothers. 
HIS is written on the fly leaf of a book sent in by 
the Junior Red Cross Club of the second grade in 
the public school at Groveland, Florida. The book 
has a stiff, gray 
bound all 


paper 


cover around 
and lettered with red pa- 
per. It is a three months’ 
record of the things the CHEYENNE 
children did to help 
There is a chap- 
ter for each week, and 
are made 


the name of each pupil. 


others. 
Told by Himself. 


entries under 


“© A JUNIOR,” 


a Hungarian boy, 


writes 
Anna Milo Upjohn. 
“has to help his chums in 
class. When in the 
streets, he must look out 


Anna Medary. 
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These Canadian Juniors made | 2 bed rests for the Children’s Hospital. 
A movable tray serves as a bookrest. 


This is covered with blackboard 
paint so the children can write or draw on them with chalk 


for her. One also has to go on being a Junior at home. 
The mother of a Junior should never carry water, and 
in the evening he should split all the wood that she will 
need next day. My brother will be twelve next Sep- 
tember and join the school. I hope he will be ad- 
mitted at once to the Junior Red Cross, so that he may 


help to carry water and split wood.” 


Then the 
school children go with their teachers into the 


AY 1st is Flower Day in Bulgaria. 


woods and fields and spend the hours in games, songs 
and flower gathering. It is also the Bulgarian “April 
In the second week in the month comes 
Saint George’s Day, which is somewhat like our May 
Day for Child Health. A Bulgarian Junior tells about 
it: “The houses and fences are decorated with green. 


Fool's Day.” 


Each family has roast lamb with green onions. Gen- 


erally we spend the whole day outdoors. A swing is 
made under a green tree in the garden and everyone 
has a swing for his health. We all weigh ourselves on 
St. George’s Day early before breakfast. The weigh- 
ing ceremony is very amusing. A band is put around 
NN your body under your 
arms and you are hung 
upon a hook like a sack 
of flour. If it rains on 
St. George’s Day, the old 
people say that every 
~<-=- drop of rain is a gold 
coin, for the rain is very 
good for the grain.” 
i ta Ss 158 Sometimes scales are sta- 
tioned at places along the 
road and those who pass 
are weighed, paying a 
small sum, which is used 


for the orphans of the dis- 


for blind men or babies 
whom he can help to cross 
If he 


meets an old lady with a 


to the other side. 


parcel, he must carry it 
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trict. When the Bulgarian 
Juniors fill in their Junior 
Red Cross weight charts 
they say they are “having 
another St. George’s Day.” 
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Courtesy the Great Northern Railway Company 


These are the great deeds of Big Moon’s life and he was very proud of them 


The Story of Chief Big Moon 


HEN Big Moon was forty-three years old he ship, which he built to the Great Spirit in thanksgiving 

decided to write the story of his life. As his for rescue from danger in battle. 

tribe, the Blackfeet, had no alphabet and Big The circle in the right-hand corner is an enemy 
Moon had never seen pen, ink nor paper you may won- camp from which Big Moon stole a beautiful pinto 


der how he went about it. 

First he chose a smooth 
piece of buffalo hide, and 
stretched it on a frame. 
Then he made his paints 
from ground earths and 
minerals mixed with vege- 
table gums. When all 
was ready, he knelt before 
the stretched hide and with 
a sharpened stick dipped 
in the paint drew a picture 
of himself with a moon 
above his head that all 
might know who the story 
was about. Next he told 
how he, with two friends, 
stole some horses and ran 
them away. Then in the 
upper left-hand corner he 
drew a fight in which he 
killed a chief, while he- 
low he and his brother 
ride into battle on one 
horse. 

In the center Big Moon 
made his own tent, and to 


the left of it a Medicine 
When all was ready Big Moon knelt before the 
Lodge, or place of wor- stretched hide and drew the history of his life 
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mare in a hand-to-hand 
fight with the chief. 

The marks to the right 
mean horse raids. 

One of these raids is 
shown left of the lower 
right-hand corner. It was 
in a Cheyenne camp. 
There the chief tried to 
shoot Big Moon. But he 
grabbed the Cheyenne’s 
gun, knocked him down, 
jumped on his horse and 
ran away. 

Lastly there is a quirt, 
or whip, and three marks 
which mean sixty horses 
stolen from many tribes. 

These were the great 
deeds of Big Moon’s life, 
and he was proud of them. 
For in the old days the 
strongest warrior, the 
swiftest hunter and the 
slyest horse thief was 
deemed the greatest hero. 
So Big Moon, looking at 
the pictures he had painted, 
dreamed of the past, and 
was well pleased ! 





